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THE POETRY OF GEORGE ELIOT 

It has been somewhat the fashion to deny George Eliot the 
honor and credit of the name of poet. She has not had, the 
critics said, the dream and the consecration. She has not been ad- 
mitted into that ideal realm where the poet sees his characters, 
penetrates their secrets, feels with them the agonies and ecstasies, 
and then descending to earth remembers and transcribes for a 
listening world. She has not seen her men and women whole, 
has not heard the warm words falling from the warm lips, but 
has taken various elements of character and experience which 
have interested her, and put them together in a simulacrum 
which has had no more life than Hawthorne's Feathertop. 

Nevertheless there has been general recognition of the poetical 
quality of George Eliot's prose. Poetry was just a short excur- 
sion beyond. A more strenuous uplift of the pinions, a fuller 
abandonment to the creative impulse, would have attained the 
heights where the expression would have become rhythmic by the 
inherent necessity of the endeavor. At least so it seems to those 
of us who reverence the work and genius of the great writer. 

It is clear that George Eliot was of the same opinion in re- 
gard to the general potentialities of her achievement. Her lit- 
erary career had few elements of immaturity in it. She had 
passed the flush and heyday of youth when the Scenes from Cleri- 
cal Life made her readers wonder whether the masculine pseu- 
donym did not conceal the ardors and inconsistencies of a woman's 
heart. To be sure, in all this George Sand had preceded her ; no 
doubt in both cases it was a distinct challenge to recognition on 
the high plane of equality, as well as a proud assurance that the 
questions to be discussed, the problems to be presented for solu- 
tion, and the scenes and characters to be dealt with were as lofty 
and as important as the novelist had ever undertaken. The great 
French woman was satisfied with the medium which she had 
originally chosen, and to which she was able to give the 
music and suggestiveness of a composition by Beethoven. The 
English mistress of prose in many places found her feeling and 
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intention ready to break through the prosaic confinement; and at 
length yielded to the overpowering temptation, and set forth on 
a voyage beset with many and serious perils. Did she reach the 
haven? Is the verse to be considered in the same category as 
the prose? Are its flights mechanical, or do they have the true 
spirit of levitation? 

I begin with some extracts from the Spanish Gypsy. Had this 
book received the sympathetic response which its author expected, 
it is by no means improbable that other equally courageous 
adventures in the regions of the drama would have followed. As 
the reception of the book was rather coldly courteous, the fastidi- 
ously sensitive writer was unwilling to hazard another possible 
failure. 

The keynote of the work, which, like Daniel Deronda, deals 
with the subject of race and race-prejudice, is struck in these so- 
norous and impassioned lines falling from the lips of the Prior- 
Inquisition, who appears at the crucial moment of the play : — 

I read a record deeper than the skin. 

What ! Shall the trick of nostrils and of lips 

Descend through generations, and the soul 

That moves within our frame like God in worlds — 

Convulsing, urging, melting, withering — 

Imprint no record, leave no documents, 

Of her great history? Shall men bequeath 

The fancies of their palates to their sons, 

And shall the shudder of restraining awe, 

The slow wept tears of contrite memory, 

Faith's prayerful labor, and the food divine 

Of fasts ecstatic — shall these pass away 

Like wind upon the waters tracklessly? 

The lyric poignancy of emotion and the inevitable expression 

which have been mentioned as among the gifts to which she has 

no rightful claim, are evident in the following stanzas: — 

The world is great; the birds all fly from me, 
The stars are golden fruit upon a tree 
All out of reach ; my little sister went, 
And I am lonely. 



The world is great; the wind comes rushing by, 
I wonder where it comes from; sea birds cry 
And burst my heart; my little sister went 
And I am lonely. 
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George Eliot had, we believe, a mastery of poetical form. Who 
can doubt it, when listening to such music as this : — 

The sun had sunk, but music still was there, 
And when this ceased, still triumph filled the air ; 
It seemed the stars were shining with delight, 
And that no night was ever like this night. 
All clung with praise to Jubal; some besought 
That he would teach them his new skill; some caught 
Swiftly, as smiles are caught in looks that meet, 
The tone's melodic change and rhythmic beat; 
'Twas easy following where invention trod — 
All eyes can see when light flows out from God. 

If one makes an examination of plot and construction, one will 
not find the poems any less consummate, any less successfully 
contrived, any less brilliant in climax or conclusion than the 
novels. Indeed, the similarity of procedure in Romola and the 
Spanish Gypsy is evident on the surface. There is the same elab- 
orate orientation into the historic temper and atmosphere, there 
is the same minute painting of the background by the introduction 
of all sorts of characters, high and low, there is the same play 
of humor about eventualities whose sole purpose is to make us 
acquainted with the life of a civilization alien to us both in place 
and time. Blasco, Hinda, Juan, Raldau, Annibal, Pepita, play their 
light and evanescent parts in the Spanish drama purely to the 
end that we may envisage the land and the loves and the labors 
of a people subject to warmer suns and more primitive conditions 
than our own. The conduct of the play is as legitimately de- 
vised, is as full of alternations of humor and intensity, reaches as 
high and moving a culmination, relapses into as deep a final seren- 
ity as the novel. They both have the defects of her qualities, and 
altogether in the same way. 

When I now turn to the Legend of Jubal my conclusions are 
strengthened, for here the mastery of the rhymed couplet is com- 
plete. One will have to go back to Pope to find the pungent and 
epigrammatic distinction which he cultivated with such success; 
one will have to go to Dryden to discover the virile largeness and 
directness of the viewpoint. In the poem of Jubal the patriarchal 
life is envisaged with remarkable breadth and vigor, the begin- 
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nings of civilization are reproduced with singular skill and effec- 
tiveness, the awakening of the wider intelligence and interpreta- 
tive power which make the artistic impulse and achievement, is 
presented with contagious enthusiasm, and the tragic conclusion 
is full of pathos and mystery. The technical construction of the 
poem is masterly, and George Eliot may demand recognition as 
a poet on the ground of this poem alone; but the others are like 
it, and add to the cogency of the claim. 

The charge is further pronounced against her that her song 
lacks spontaneity and is capable only of slow and somewhat wear- 
isome flights. The same charge can be brought against the 
novels. This may be no satisfactory defence, but the poet of a 
complex and questioning age, or the writer of fiction in a contro- 
versial and scientific period, has the difficulty to meet and to over- 
come. The contemporaries of George Eliot were in the same 
dilemma. Tennyson sounding the heights and depths of the Evo- 
lutionary Theory as he found it narrowed on English soil made 
of the In Memoriam an elegy, perhaps the most impressive that 
we possess, but hardly a light effusion of the Muse to speed the 
passage of a summer afternoon under the trees. Robert Brown- 
ing's vehement assertions of the sufficiency and fundamentally of 
the spiritual life, permeated by a wide acquaintance with many 
literatures and recondite learning of all sorts, paid for his per- 
sistence and devotion by listening patiently to accusations of pre- 
meditated obscurity, and waiting long for the sure but slow- 
coming recognition. 

George Eliot is in the same category with her co-workers and 
compeers. The Spanish Gypsy is as light reading as Ferishtah's 
Fancies or the Egoist or Sartor Resartus or the noble tribute to 
young Hallam. 

The poem "A Minor Prophet" has not received the attention 
which it deserves. It is really one of George Eliot's most signifi- 
cant utterances. Its hero, an American, Elias Baptist Butter- 
worth— the name has all sorts of connotations— is a vegetarian, 
who believes that the millenium is sure to come when he has con- 
verted man to practical acceptance of his theories. Butterworth 
preaches his doctrine passionately in and out of season, and re- 
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ligiously adheres to it himself. He is one of those seers delineated 
by their creator with such earnestness and intensity that one 
wonders how far the interest manifested in them means an ac- 
ceptance of their fervor and foresight. Dinah Morris, the incar- 
nation of youth's beliefs and prophetic imaginings; Savonarola, 
the fierce arraigner of the present realizations and the intense de- 
terminator of a kingdom on earth like the heavenly one ; Se- 
phardo, the possessor of a cosmic learning and liberality, at an im- 
portant crisis in historic progress and mutation; Mordecai, the 
pathetic upholder of an undefeated cause, forever resurrected 
from every burial in whatsoever noisome tomb, beholding the 
illustrious triumph which is sure to come, be it soon or late ; Elias 
Baptist Butterworth, uncouth descendant of a narrow-minded 
Cromwellian, Puritanic ancestry, having the beatific vision of a 
perfected social organization, unspotted from the tragic violence 
which is scientifically and by a strange misnomer euphemistically 
called the struggle of existence and the survival of the fittest — 
these are great figures in the world of George Eliot. 

The comment in the poem on Elias Baptist Butterworth is writ- 
ten in its author's highest strain, with an abandon, a force, an 
uplift, that give it a place quite its own; there are exultant lines 
which exceed the limits of time and space, and emerge from the 
regions of spontaneous assurance and freedom: — 

Yet no ! the earth yields nothing more divine 
Than high prophetic vision — than the seer 
Who fasting from man's meaner joy beholds 
The paths of beauteous order, and constructs 
A fairer type to shame our low content. 

The "College Breakfast Party" is a remarkable imaginative 
tour de force. It again illustrates George Eliot's catholicity of 
conception, and is written with a buoyance which indicates that 
the author is thoroughly at home, and rejoices in the freedom 
which home above all else gives. Here are five well-defined per- 
sons, engaged in a discussion of man's highest good and the social 
order, after a morning meal in the rooms of Horatio, who, in the 
character of host, maintains a discreet silence, and gives free play 
to the brilliant fencing of his guests. The polished priest for 
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whom the gathering has been made gives a consummate state- 
ment of the view that all efforts at a philosophy of ethics must 
lead into an inevitable cul-de-sac, because man's highest good is 
preeminently transcendental, and refuses earthly mensurations; 
the invitation of a supernatural authority soliciting obedience and 
assuring deliverance can alone furnish the mediation into the ulti- 
mate peace and spirituality. He retires before any discussion of 
his position begins, for the position as he puts it admits of no 
discussion. The view that culture and refinement are all that a 
man requires to be saved, the complete negation of all possibility 
of attainment with suicide as the outlet, the paramount need of 
the discovery of a primary principle, the loyal obedience to the 
constantly developing social realizations, the ardent discipleship 
of youth eager to find justification for vivid and limitless hopeful- 
ness, battle back and forth with apparent earnestness and sincerity. 
There is no expressed agreement, but one becomes conscious of 
some higher ideality, in which the disputants may all find satis- 
faction. 

The speakers are named after persons in the play of Hamlet, 
and so we have a scene at a modern University of Wittenberg. 
The young man, who is called after Shakespeare's Prince of Den- 
mark, in consequence of the discussion has a luminous vision of 
the perfected social order, which, however, he deems it premature 
to disclose. The new play of Hamlet will have life, not death, as 
its conclusion. 

The parallelisms between the novels and the poems are many 
and remarkable. For every poem a corresponding treatment in 
prose can be found. The devotion of Romola to her scholar 
father is matched by the aquiescences of Fedalma in the pur- 
poses of Zarca, notwithstanding the sore trouble of total inabil- 
ity of full understanding and sympathy. The mother of Daniel 
Deronda, with her fierce upbraidings at a fate which debarred her 
from her artistic career, finds an equally fervid analogue in Arm- 
gart. The satisfaction which Agatha displays in her narrow and 
uninspiring surroundings recalls the simple folk treated in so 
many ways in the stories of the so-called provinces. The "Brother 
and Sister" sonnet sequence inevitably brings the Mill on the 
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Floss to mind. Jubal and Klensmer, Don Silva and Deronda, Lisa 
and Mirah, can readily be bracketed for reasons inherent in their 
experiences and characteristics. Of the fiery-hearted seers I have 
already spoken ; the minor personages are not unlike their conge- 
ners in the regions of prose. Indeed, the relatively small volume 
of poems contains the essentials of George Eliot's deliverances ; 
the novels enlarge the canvas, introduce a multitude of figures, 
deepen the analysis and the impression, but the burden is similar, 
the utterance is of the same texture and import. This is not in- 
tended as a depreciation, it only states the fact of the author hav- 
ing made, as I think, successful adventures, profound and excel- 
lent, in the dual mediums of prose and poetry, an achievement 
well worth high consideration. The poems are as good as the 
novels, and, if the author attains the merit of fame in the one, 
she has as perfect a claim to it in the other, and the crown she 
wears of right should be a double circle. 

Louis James Block. 
Chicago, Illinois. 



